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have zold all that ever we had, before my poor wench should have
lost her marriage.'*

" Ay," quoth the old man, " chud have zold my coat from my
back, and my bed from under me, before my girl should have gone
without you."

The healthy sentiment, so naturally expressed, makes one think
of the corresponding situation in Pamela ; the contrast between
Deloney's sturdy independence and Richardson's obsequiousness is
not more remarkable than the natural way in which he puts in his
strokes of tenderness and pathos. Deloney was obviously a man,
like all his protagonists, with his heart in the right place, which is
no small virtue in a novelist, and with as much sense as sensibility,
which is a greater.

Mockery of    Deloney makes mock of euphuism ; though, unfortunately, when

> euphuism   he has to mount the high horse of romance, in The Gentle Craft and

elsewhere, he drops into a feeble echo of it himself. Here, however,

we see him poking fun at all such affectations.   Jack's first wife is

the speaker, after a tussle of wills in which she has come off best.

" Husbands," quoth she, " think that women are like starlings, that
will burst their gall before they will yield to the fowler ; or like the
fish Scolopendra, that cannot be touched without danger. Notwith-
standing, as the hard steel doth yield to the hammer's stroke, being
used to his kind, so will women to their husbands, where they are not
too much crossed. And seeing ye have sworn to give me my will, I
vow likewise that my wilfulness shall not offend you. I tell you,
husband, the noble nature of woman is such, that for their loving
friends they will not stick (like the pelican) to pierce their own hearts
to do them good. And therefore forgiving each other all injuries past,
having also tried one another's patience, let us quench these burning
coals of contention, with the sweet juice of a faithful kiss, and shaking
hands, bequeath all our anger to the eating up of this caudle."

Elsewhere it is often doubtful whether Deloney writes as a
euphuist because an episode calls for magniloquence, or is smiling
at the convention. At all events, there is a pretty quaintness about
such a passage as the wooing of Cnspine and Ursula, in The Gentle
Craft, that is far from unpleasing.

The speech just quoted of Mistress Winchcomb's gives the moral
of an incident borrowed, like a good many others, from the older